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LEWIS’ EXPEDITION. 

The expedition up the Missouri, commanded by the unfortunate 
Lewis, with details by the scientifick gentlemen, who accompanied 
him, has, after many delays, at length made its appearance. We 
have not yet hada sight of the book, and are unable to state whether 
it is reprinted from the London copy,published under the inspection 
of Frederick Pursh, or whether it is edited in this country. When 
we have leisure to examine the work, we shall give our readers a 
particular account of its merits. In the mean time, we insert an 
extract of aletter from .Alexander Wilson, author of the Ameri- 
can Ornithology, relating in pathetick language, the untimely 
end of Lewis. The death of Mr. Wilson, which happened a 
short time since, will be particularly lamented by every lover of 
acience. 

“ Next morning (Sunday) I rode six miles toa man’s of the 
name of Grinder, where our poor friend Lewis perished. In the 
same room where he expired, I took down from Mrs. Grinder the 
particulars of that melancholy event, which affected me extreme- 
ly. This house or cabin is seventy-two miles from Nashville, and 
' js the last white man’s as you enter the Indian country. Govern- 
our Lewis, she said, came there about sun-set, alone, and inquired 
if he could stay for the night; and, alighting, brought his saddle 
into the house. He was dressed in a loose gown, white, striped _ 
with blue. On being asked if he came alone, he replied that there 
were two servants behind, who would soon be up. He called for 
some spirits, and drank a very little. When the servants arrived, 
one of whom was a negro, he inquired for his powder, saying he 
was sure he had some powder in a canister. The servant gave no 
distinct reply, and Lewis, in the mean while, walked backwards 
_ and forwards before the door, talking to himself. Sometimes, 
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she said, he would seem as if he were walking up to her; and 
would suddenly wheel round, and walk back as fast as he could. 
Supper being ready he sat down, but had not eat but a few mouth- 
fuls when he started up, speaking to himself in a violent manner, 
At these times, she says, she observed his face to flush as if it had 
come on him ina fit. He lighted his pipe, and drawing a chair 
to the door sat down, saying to Mrs. Grinder, ina kind tone of 
voice, “ Madam this is a very pleasant evening.” He smoked for 
some time, but quitted his seat and traversed the yard as before. 
He again sat down to his pipe, seemed again composed, and cast- 
ing his eyes wishfully towards the west, observed what a sweet 
evening it was. Mrs. Grinder was preparing a bed for him ; but 
the said he would sleep on the floor, and desired his servant to 
bring the bear skins and buffaloe robe, which were immediately 
spread out for bim ; and it being now dusk the woman went off to 
the kitchen, and the two men to the barn, which stands about two 
hundred yards off. The kitchen is only a few paces from the 
room where Lewis was, and the woman being considerably alarm- 
ed by the behaviour of her guest could pot sleep, but listened to 
him walking backwards and forwards, she thinks, for several 
hours, and talking aloud, as she said, “ like a lawyer.” She then 
heard the report of a pistol, and something fall heavily on the 
floor, and the words, “ O Lord /” Immediately afterwards she 
heard another pistol, and in a few minutes she heard him at her 
door calling out “ O madam ! give me some water, aud heal my 
wounds.” ‘The logs being open, and unplastered, she saw him 
stagger back and fall against a stump that stands between the 
kitchen and room. He crawled for some distance, raised himself 
by the side of atree, where he sat abouta minute. He once 
more got to the reom; afterwards he came to the kitchen door, 
but did not speak ; she then heard hiin scraping the bucket with 
a gourd for water; but it appears that this cooling element was 
denied the dying man! As soon as day broke and not before, the 
terrour of the woman having permitted him to remain for two 
hours in this most deplorable situation, she sent two of her chil- 
dren to the barn, her husband not being at home, to bring the ser- 
vants; and on going in they found him lying on the bed; he un- 
covered his side and shewed them where the bullet had entered ; 
a piece of the forehead was blown off, and had exposed the brain, 
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without having bled much. He begged they would take his rifle 
and blow out his brains, and he would give them all the money he 
had in his trunk. He often said, “ I am no coward; but I am so 
strong, so hard to die.” He begg’d the servant not te be afraid of 
him, for that he would not hurt him. He expired in about two 
hours, or just as the sun rose above the trees. He lies buried 
close by the common path, with a few loose rails thrown over his 
grave. I gave Grinder money to put a post fence round it, to 
shelter it from the hogs, and from the wolves; and he gave me 
his written promise he would do it. I left this place ina very 
melancholy mood, which was not much allay ed by the prospect of 
the gloomy and savage wilderness which I was just entering 
alone. 

My thoughts dwelt with sad, but unavailing regret, on the fate 
of my unfortunate friend ; and I endeavoured to give vent to the 
despondence of my mind in the following verses, which I wished. 
to dedicate to his memory. 


Far hence be each accusing thought! 
Let tears of silent sorrow flow; 

Pale Pity consecrates the spot 
Where poor lost Lewrs now lies low! 


This lonely grave—this bed of clay, 
Neglected—dug the pathway near ; 
Unfenc’d from midnight beasts of prey; 

Excites Affliction’s bitterest tear. 


The soldier brave, of dauntless heart, 
The chief belov’d, the comrade dear ; 

Of honour’d worth the mortal part 
Moulders in sacred silence here. 


His was the peril. glory, pride, 
First of his country, to explore 
Whence vast Missouri’s currents glide, 
Where white man never trod before. 


Her roaring cataracts he scal’d, 
Her mountains of eternal snow ; 
There his brave band the rivers hail’d 
That westward to the ocean flow. 


Subdu’d by boldness, and amazed 
At daring deeds unknown before, 
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The hordes of Indian warriors gaz’d, 
And loved them for the hearts they bore. 


Far down Columbia’s foamy steeps, 
He led his brave adventurous band ; 
Plough’d the Pacir1ck’s billowy deeps, 
And stood triumphant on the strand! 


Twice fourteen months of perils past, 
Again the Alpine snows they spurn; 

Their country opes to view at last, 
And millions welcome their return. 


The learned, on Europe’s distant lands, 
With joy the great arrival hail ; 

And Fame on tip-toe ready stands 
To spread the wonders of their tale. 


O sad reverse ! O mournful eng 
Of this high destiny so dear! 

He, the lov’d chieftain of their band, 
Fell, friendless and unhonoured here! 


The anguish that his soul assailed, 
The dark despair that round him flew, 
No eye, save that of Heaven, beheld; 
None but unfeeling strangers knew. 


Bereaw’d of Hope’s sweet angel form, 
Griefs rose on griefs, and fears on fear; 
Poor Reason perish’d in the storm, 
And Desperation triumphed here ! 


Fast pour’d the purple streams of life, ' 
His burning lips one drop did crave ; 
Abandon’d, midst this bloody strife, 
He sank, unfriended, to the grave. 


Unhappy youth! here rest thy head, 
Belov’d, lamented by the brave ; 

Though silent deserts round thee spread, 
And wild beasts trample o’er thy grave. 


Here reap that peace life couid not give; 
But while thy own Missouri flows, 

Thy name, dear Lewss still shall live, 
And ages yet lament thy woes. 
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Lone as these solitudes appear, 

Wide as this wilderness is spread, 
Affection’s steps shall linger here, 

To breathe her sorrows o'er the dead. 


The Indian hunter, slow and sad, 
Who wanders with his rifle near, 

With solemn awe shall hither tread, 
To mourn a brother hunter here. 


The pilgrim boatman on his way, 
Shall start this humble grave to view; 
“* Here Lewis lies !” he’ll mournful say, 
While tears his manly cheeks bedew. 


Far hence be each accusing thought ! 
With his my kindred tears shall flow ; 
Pale Pity congecrates the spot, 
Where poor lost Lewrs now lies low! 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF THE CHEVALIER 
TIRABOSCHI. 


Grrotamo Trrasoscai, one of the most meritorious writers 
of the last century, was born at Bergamo, in the Venetian states, 
en the 18th December, 1731. He was son of Vincenzo, and 
Laura, both of the same family of Tiraboschi, and distant relations 
to one another. As soon as his youthful powers were unfolded 
he was sent to the Jesuit’s college at Monza, then enjoying the 
highest reputation ; and when his course of education was com- 
pleted, in 1746, the 16th year of his age, he entered into the order 
of. that society. 

We have no detailed account of his pursuits during the 
years which immediately succeeded, but it may be supposed 
that he regularly went through the remainder of those studies 
which were deemed necessary to form an active individual of that 
order. We have, however, an authentic account, that, about 1754, 
in the 23d year of his age, he became a teacher, and soon after, ax 
author. He was appointed preceptor of grammar, and afterward 
of rhetorick, in the college of Brera, at Milan. In that station, in 
1755, he republished, for the use of his pupils, the well-known 
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vocabulary of his late colleague, Father Mandosio, with a great 
many corrections and additions ; and from 1756 to 1760 he wrote 
several orations and other fugitive pieces, in which a discerning 
mind might have perceived the bent of the author towards civil 
and literary history. 

The epoch of Tiraboschi’s residence in Milan was that, indeed, 
in which his genius for the two above-mentioned branches of pur- 
suit was completely developed; but this developement, in all pro- 
bability, proceeded from another cause. The college of Brera 
was endowed with a copious and valuable library ; and this estab- 
lishment was then under the care of an excellent librarian. 
During the time of his professorship, Tiraboschi was appointed 
assistant librarian; and it was under the direction of the former 
that he began to collect some original and valuable records from 
printed books and manuscripts; a circumstsnce which tends to 
evince that he was then meditating, under some shape or other, 
the plan of those works by which he afterwards became celebrat- 
ed. It is certain that as a man of taste and of bibliographick re- 
search, he attracted the peculiar esteem of the illustrious Count 
Firmian, the Austrian plenipotentiary in Lombardy ; and it is not 
improbable that he might have a share in the compilation of the 
detailed catalogue of the vast and curious library of that justly 
renowned patron of letters, which was afterwards published at 
Miian in eight 4to, volumes. 

The first remarkable work of Tiraboschi, and that, indeed, 
which first procured him a great reputation, was the “ Vetera 
Humiliatorum Monumenta,” which he published at Milan in 
1766,in 3 vols. 4to. The subject wasiruly interesting. It wasa 
welj-known fact in ecclesiastical history, that owing to the attempt 
ofan humiliated monk, of the name of Farina, to assassinate the 
Archbishop of Miian, Charles Borromeo, (a truly great ornament 
of the clerical profession and of human nature) in 1571, the order 
had been suppressed by the relentless Pope, Pius V. In the 
history of the mccbanick arts, it was also known that the humili- 
ated monks, about the middle of the 13th century, had been the 
first to cstablish with success some woollen manufactures in Italy. 
But no one, perhaps, could ever have imagined that the subject 
would throw s0 much light on the ecclesiastical, civil, and 
literary history of the middle ages, as is actually received from 
the notes and dissertatjons of Tiraboschi. The fame of the work 
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was not confined to Italy ; it soon passed the Alps; a proof of 
which was given by the abstract and eulogy of it in the transac- 
tions of the Learned of Leipsic, p. 181, forthe same year 1766, 

We are now to notice a remarkable change which took place in 
the author’s life, subsequently to this publication. 

The Dukes of Ferrara and Modena, next to the members of 
the house of Medici, had always been the greatest patrons of 
learning and learned men in Italy. Either from accident or at- 
tention, they had also, perhaps, been the most fortunate among 
the Italian princes in the choice of the superintendants of their 
ducal library ; since from Sigonio down to Granelli they had em- 
ployed in that capacity some of the greatest men of their respec- 
tive ages, among whom we must not pass in silence the immortal 
name of Muratori. In 1770, by the death of Granelli, the place 
had become vacant; and, upon the recommendation of the 
Count of Firmian, the reigning Dwke of Modena, Francis III. 
appointed Tiraboschi to be the successor of the deceased librari- 
an. His modesty at first Jed him to hesitate in accepting a place 
which had been occupied by so many men of eminence in litera- 
ture : at length, however, the repeated solicitations of two of 
his colleagues, as well as of the first minister of his Serene High- 
ness, induced him to comply ; and accordingly, towards the mid- 
dle of the year, he removed to Modena. 

The subsequent year 1771 was that in which Tiraboschi pub- 
lished the first volume of his justly celebrated and certainly un- 
rivalled work, the History of Italian Literature, to which he 
must have devoted any previous years of his life. 

The literary history of any nation can never fail to be interest- 
ing; that of the countries in which science has flourished must 
be peculiarly so; but, aiong these countries, that of Italy was 
an especial desideratum, The amazing improvement which, 
since the close of the 17th century, the human mind had receiv- 
ed in the civilized countries on this side of the Alps, was unde- 
niable. It was as fully acknowledged that, far from still wielding 
the scientific sceptre, Italy had in the meantime dwindled to the 
third rank among the learned nations. But it was also apparent 
that the inhabitants of the two best informed of those nations (the 
French especially) disdained to acknowledge the Italians as the 
primary instructors of mankind, after the revival of learning 
They were inclined either to deny the merit of the first discove- 
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ries in Italy, or to appropriate it to themselves, under a different 
garb. This illiberality, at the very beginning of the period to 
which we refer, had excited the indignation of the best informed 
and most impartial men in Europe ; and it had been accordingly 
thought that the literary history of Italy would be a great 
benefit to the lettered world, Leibnitz, for example, had 
urged the celebrated Florentine librarian, Magliabecchi, to un- 
dertake the task. In Italy, the immense utility of a work of this 
kind was still more generally and more forcibly felt ; and conse- 
quently, at the close of the 17th and the opening of the 18th cen- 
tury, many essays had been written on the subject, the last and 
best of which was that of Ginnani, published at Naples in 1723. 
But the glory of a systematick and finished work was reserved to 
Tiraboschi, 

The first volume was rapidly followed by the second, and this 
successively by others, till the twelfth and last, which appeared 
in 1782. The author soon rose to the summit of literary fame ; 
he appeared to possess uncommon penetration, prodigious learn- 
ing, great industry, a refined spirit of criticism, and, to crown 
the whole, facility of composition and elegance of style. The 
work itself was considered as truly classical, and its utility was 
soon fe]t, not only in Italy, but all over Europe, In the same or- 
der as they appeared in Modena, the several volumes were soon 
republished in Florence, Rome, and Naples ; two abridgments 
also were made of the work, one in France, another in Germany ; 
and the literary reviews in every part of Europe seemed to want 
words to express their applause, Nor can this be a matter of 
surprise, when it is considered that the plan of the work was the 
most extensive that could be imagined. Schools, academies, 
museums, libraries, printing-offices, travellers, patrons, collec- 
tors, artists, and, in short, whatever was directly or indirectly 
connected with the history of the sciences and literature in Italy, 
had their appropriate places in this admirable performance. Some 
blemishes, indeed, have been remarked in it; but it may still be 
regarded as a mode! of the kind, and as an undertaking worthy 
in every respect of exciting national emulation, 

The criticisms on the work, which appeared during the time of 
fits publication, were not noticed by the author except when in 
his opinion they really tended to correct some mistakes into which 
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he had fallen. He happened, however, to be engaged on this ac- 
count in a controversy with a Spanish ex-jesuit, Lampillas, which 
made at the time too much noise in Italy not to deserve mention 
in the present memoir. Tiraboschi was of opinion that the 
Spaniards had been greatly instrumental in the corruption of taste 
in Italy ; and, on this principle, he had in this work severely criti- 
eised Martial, Seneca, and Lucan, all Spaniards by birth. This 
excited the patriotick zeal of some of the Spanish ex-jesuits settled 
in Italy, and especially of Lampillas, who wrote an “ Apologet- 
ick Essay on the Spanish Literature.” The author answered ; the 
other replied ; and each, in fine, remained in his own opinion. 
Lampillas, however, was thought to have been somewhat defi- 
cient in temper and candour. 

A work of such an extent as the history of the Italian literature 
seemed capable of exhausting the powers of one man, especially 
since duriny its publication Tiraboschi never ceased to fulfil with 
exactness the duties of his place as a librarian. He proved, how- 
ever, that the love of labour, the spirit of order, and the pleasures 
of research conquer every difficulty ; for his great work was not 
yet complete in 1781, when he began his “ Modenese Library,” 
or Memoirs of the Modenese Writers, in six ito. volumes, the 
Jast of which appeared in 1786. This work alone, would have 
been competent to secure to the author the reputation of one of 
the ablest bibliographers in Europe. From the desire, however, 
of rendering it more complete, he was induced to join to it, in the 
sixth volume, several notices of painters, sculptours, engravers, 
architects, and even musicians, born in that state; and as he pos- 
sessed neither accurate information nora sound judgment on 
these objects, his work in this part proved notoriously defective. 

Towards the middle of the period in which these volumes were 
making their appearance (in 1784) the author published another 
work nearly in the same line, which likewise met with the publick 
approbation. The celebrated abbey of Nonantula, one of the no- 
blest and richest pious foundations in northern Italy, was then 
governed by the prince Francis Maria, of Este, in the capacity of 
commendatory abboi; and this prelate, wishing to have a detail- 
ed and satisfactory history of his abbey, engaged Tiraboschi in the 
task. The history contained also the diplomatick code of the ab- 
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bey, with notes and illustrations by the historian; the whole in 2 
folio vols. 

The last voluminous work of Tiraboschi was the “ Modenese 
Historical Memoirs,” which first appeared in 1793, in three 4to. 
vols. It is a judicious selection of records relative to the bishops 
of Modena and to those of Reggio, to the family of Pio, lords of 
Carpi; that of Pico, princes of Mirandola; and to other distin- 
guished persons who acted a part in the civil or ecclesiactisal af- 
fairs of the Modenese state. 

We have seen our author from 1771 to 1793 gradually publish- 
ing four voluminous works. But it was precisely during this in- 
terval that he presented also to the literary world a vast number 
of inferior perforinances, each of which would be sufficient, per- 
haps, to confer reputation on any author. As if he had foreseen 
the want of a general repository for all the tracts which might oc- 
casionally issue from his prolifick pen, he undertook in 1773 a lite- 
rary magazine and review, under the title of “ Journal of Mode- 
na,” a periodical work of which he was the perpetual editor, and 
which was carried on to the year 1790; the whole series in 43 
volumes. It was in this miscellany that he inserted numberless 
very valuable papers, the most remarkable of which were, per- 
haps, his “ Inquiries concerning the primitive discoverers of the 
Corpernican system ;” “ the Manuscript Code of the Poeticks of 
Vida;” “ the Origin of the Art of Printing :” and “ the Origin of 
Rhyme.” It was also during that period of 22 years (in 1780 and 
1789) that in separate works he published, among others, the 
“ Life of the celebrated Poet and Statesman, Fulvio Testi,” and 
some “ Reflections on Genealogical Writers,” 

It was likewise during the same interval that he was promoted 
to higher literary and even civil honours, both by the Duke and 
the city of Modena. The last Duke, Hercules III. on his acces- 
sion in 1780, gave to this illustrious writer a shining proof of his 
respect, by appointing him superintendant of the Cabinet of Me- 
dals, and by decorating him with the order of knighthood. ‘I'he 
city in 1781 sent him the diploma of Modenese nobility, and declar- 
ed him one of the Conservatori, with as many prerogatives and 
privileges as were enjoyed by the natives themselves: and, as if 
this liberality of the Modenese had excited the emulation of his 
townsmen, the city of Bergamo in 1785 ordered that his portrait, 
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with a proper itiscription, should be placed in the hall of the great 
council. It is almost superfluous to add, that during the same 
period he was nominated a member of the most distinguished 
academies in Italy. 

We shall close the literary biography of Tiraboschi by observ- 
ing that, as he was dissatisfied with all the republications which 
had been made of his History of Italian Literature, he thought 
proper to give a new one himself, with some corrections and ad- 
ditions. It appeared at Modena from 1787 to 1794, in 15 volumes 
in 4to. the only one which is now complete. The last volume 
has atable of contents, compiled by the author himself, with the 
minutest attention. The impression of the work was completed 
just before his death. 

The Chevalier Tiraboschi died at Modena on the 3d June, 1794, 
in the 63d year of hisage. Hisdeath was highly regretted by ev- 
ery friend of learning in Italy, and that regret was expressed in 
several letters written to his executors. After a solemn funeral,per- 
formed in the ducal church of St. Dominic, his remains were trans- 
ferred to the parish church of St. Faustina, inthe suburbs, in which 
agnonument was erected by his heirs, with the modest but digni- 
fied inscription : “ Hyeronimus Tiraboschius, Atestenz Bibliothe - 
cze prefectus, de monumentis Italice literature optime meritus.” 
His moral character was worthy of his literary fame. He left be- 
hind some manuscript writings, which at some future period 
may perhaps be published, He maintained an extensive corres- 
pondence with some of the most eminent among his cotempora- 
rics,especially with Napioni,Zorzi, Bianconi, and Vanetti, all whose 
letters were digested by him in 28 volumes, represented as being 
full of valuable matter. A full account of him was given by his 
assistant in the library, of Abbé Ciocchi, first in two letters ad- 
dressed to the Abbé Zaccaria, and then in the first volume of the 
last Modenese edition of the History of Italian Literature.” A 
still better account of him was read at a particular meeting of the 
Arcadi, by the Marquis Eugenio Guasco. Another still more de- 
tailed one was expected (we do not know whether it has appear- 
ed) from his successor in the superintendance of the library, 
Father Pozzetti, of tlie congregation of the Pious Schools. A 
methodical life of him was also inserted by Fabroni in the 18th 
volume of his valuable work, “ Vitae Italorum doctrina excellen- 


tium.” 
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NELSON’S DEATH AND TRIUMPH. 

Intelligence of a most glorious event, accompanied with tidings 
of an awful calamity, (like the Angels of mercy and affliction 
travelling together) has arrived on our shores, and awakened the 
public mind from the agony of despondence, toa tumult of ming- 
led emotions, sorrow and joy, mourning and triumph. On the 
2ist of October, (1805,) while the cowardly and incapable Mack 
was surrendering himself alive into the hands of Bonaparte, the 
noble and lamented Nelson, once more for the last time, fought 
and conquered the united foes of his country ; but he fell in the 
meridian of victory, and inone moment became immortal in both 
worids. His career of services had been lors, but it was only in 
the iast war that he burst upon the eye of the publick asa lumina- 
ry of the first magnitude. At the battle of Aboukir,:- he rose 
like the sun in the east, and like the sun too after a summer’s 
day of glory, he set in the west, at the battle of Trafalgar, leav- 
ing the ocean in a blaze as he went down, and in darkness when 
he descended. 

In ages to come, when the stranger who visits our island shall 
enquire for the monument of Nelson, the answer will be “ behold 
his country which he has saved.” . 


uel SLD. 


pas 


WHITFIELD. 

On his first visit to Scotland, Whitfield was received in Edin- 
burgh with akind of frantick joy by a large body of citizens. An 
unhappy man, who had forfeited his life to the offended laws of 
his country, was to be executed the day after his arrival. Mr. 
Whitficid mingled with the crowd, and seemed highly pleased 
with the solemnity and decorum with which the most awful scene 
in human nature was conducted. His appearance however drew 
the eyes of all around him, and raised a variety of opinions as to 
the motives which led him to join in the crowd. The next day, 
being Sunday, he preached to a large body of men, women and 
children, in a field near the city. In the course of his sermon, he 
adverted to the execution which had taken place the preceding 
day. “ Iknow,” said he “that many of you will find it difficult to 
reconcile my appearance yesterday with my character. Many of 
you, I know, will say, that my moments would have been better 
employed in praying with the unhappy man, than in attending him 
to the fatal tree, and that perhaps curiosity was the only cause 
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that converted me into a spectator on that occasion, but those 
who ascribe that uncharitable motive to me are under a mistake. 
I witnessed the conduct of almost every one present on that awful 
occasion and I was highly pleased therewith. It has given mea 
very favorable impression of the Scottish nation. Your sympa- 
thy was visible on your countenance and reflected the greatest 
honour on your hearts, particularly when the moment arrived that 
your unhappy fellow creature, was to close his eyes on this world 
foreyer, you, all, as if moved by one impulse, turned your heads 
aside and wept. Those tears were precious and will be held in 
remembrance. How different was this when the Saviourof man- 
kind was extended onthe cross! The Jews, instead of sympathiz- 
ing in his sorrows, triumphed inthem. They reviled him with 
bitter expressions, with words even more bitter than the gall and 
vinegar, which they handed him to drink, not one of them all that 
witnessed his pains turned the head aside even in the last pang. 
Yes, there was one, that glorious luminary, (pointing to the sun} 
veiled his bright face, and sailed on in tenfold night. 
aa 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
—v 
The tears I shed shall cease to fall, 
Though I so fondly love in vain, 
Though all my hopes, my wishes all, 
Are by thy cool indifference slain : 
Could heaven be bartered for thy love 
The hope of heaven were lost to me, 
For I should barter joys above 
Cold Youth ! to be beloved by thee. 





But since thy heart can ne’er be mine 
No fond reproach shall meet thine ear, 

Love’s thousand ties 1 will untwine 
From my full heart without a tear, 

Nor blighted hope, nor withered joy, 
Nor unrequited passion’s dart 

Shall woman’s generous pride destroy, 
Nor break this wildly beating heart 


E%en now with sweet consoling breath 
Time promises his bland control, 

And hope awakens from the death 
By passion shed into the soul; 
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This with’ring heart again shall bloom 
And happier love’s reviving flower 

Shall bathe with exquisite perfume 
The wing of many a future hour. 


Then go, beloved Youth, and seek 
A fresher cheek and brighter eye, 
And soon this heart, no longer weak, 
Shall cease to heave with passion’s sigh 
Depart, nor fear to give me pain, 
A little time will set me free, 
And only friendship will remain 
Of all that now I feel for thee. 


T.C. B. 


SELECTED POETRY. 


LINES TO MR. PITT, BY MR. CANNING. 


if hush’d the loud whirlwind that ruffled the deep, 
The sky if no longer dark tempests deform ; 

When our perils are hush’d, shall our gratitude sleep ? 
No—here’s to the Pilot who weather’d the storm. 


At the footstool of power, let flattery fawn, 
Let faction her idol extol to the skies ; 

To virtue, in humble retirement drawn 
Unblam’d may the accents of gratitude rise. 


And shall not his mem’ry to Britain be dear, 
Whose example with envy all nations behold— 
A Statesman unbiass’d by int’rest or fear, 
By power uncorrupted, untainted by gold? 


Who,when terror and doubt through the universe reign’d 
While rapine and treason, their standard unfurl’d ; 

The hearts and the hopes of his country maintain’d, 
And one kingdom preserv’d, midst the wreck of the world. 


Unheeded, unthankful, we bask in the blaze, 
While the beams of the sun in full majesty shine, 
When he sinks into twilight, with fondness we gaze, 
And mark the mild lustre that gilds his decline. 


So Pitt! when the course of thy greatness is o’er, 
Thy talents and virtues we fondly recal ; 
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Now justly we prize thee, when lost we deplore ;* ‘ 
Admir’d in thy zenith, but lov’d in thy fall ; 


O take then—for dangers by wisdom repell’d, 
For evils by courage »nd constancy brav’d— 

O take from a throne—by thy councils upheld, 
The thanks of a people thy firmness has sav’d. 


And 0! if again the rude whirlwind should rise, 
The dawning of peace should the darkness deform, 
The regrets of the good and the fears of the wise 
Shall turn to the Piiot that weather’d the storm. 


TO A TUFT OF EARLY VIOLETS, 
BY WILLIAM GIFFORD, ESQ. 


Sweet flowers! that from your humble bed, 
Thus prematurely dare to rise, 

And trust your unprotected heads 
To cold Aquarius’ wat’ry skies ; 


Retire, retire! these tepid airs, 
Are not the genial brood of May ; 
That sun with light malignant glares, 
And flatters only to betray. 


Stern winter’s reign is not yet past, 

Lo ! while your buds prepare to blow, 
On icy pinions comes the blast, 

And nips your root and lays you low. 


Alas for such ungentle doom ! 
But I will shield you, and supply 
A kindlier soil on which to bloom, 
A nobler bed on which to die. 


Come then—ere yet the morning ray, 

Has drank the dew that gers your crest, 
And drawn your balmy sweets away; 

O come and grace my Anna’s breast. 


Ye droop, fond flowers ! but did ye know 

What worth, what goodness there reside, 
Your cups with liveliest tints would glow, 

And spread their leaves with conscious pride. 
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For there has liberal nature join’d, 
Her riches to the stores of art, 
And added to the vigorous mind, 
The soft, the sympathising heart. 
Oh ! J should think—that fragrant bed, 
Might I but hope with yeu to share, 
Years of anxiety repaid, 
By one short hour of transport there. 
More blest than me, thus shall you live 
Your little day ; and when ye die, 
Sweet flowers : the grateful muse shall give 
A verse ; the sorrowing maid, a sigh. 
While I! alas! no distant date, 
Mix with the dust from whence I came, 
Without a friend to weep my fate, 
» Without a stone to tell my name. 
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